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increasingly doubtful. Somers, the minister, found it neces-
sary to beat up for support; and he despatched a courier to
inform Shaftesbury, then in Somersetshire, of his anxiety.
By an extraordinary effort of speed, the earl appeared in
the House next day, and took a prominent part in the
debate, remaining in town to support the tottering ministry.
In November came a new turn of affairs; Louis XIV. on
learning his grandson's interest in the Spanish king's will,
renounced the partition treaty, and by his attitude justified
William's fears, of the virtual union of France and the
Peninsula. Shaftesbury advised that, while this impression
was fresh, an appeal to the constituencies should be made;
and when the new Parliament, which met in December,
proved to have a ministerial majority, it was to his efforts
chiefly that the king attributed the reversed position of
parties. The victory was transient. The accession of Anney
two months later, brought, as is well known, a Tory re-
action. Displaced from his Lord Lieutenancy of Dorset-
shire, Shaftesbury was set free for his more congenial life
of study, which he never again quitted. Early in 1703 he
paid another visit of some twenty months to Holland; but,
with that exception, remained in his English retirement,
till driven to a milder climate by the last failure of his
health. Most of his writings were produced in the interval
In 1708, the fanatics, called the Prophets of Cevennes,
producing popular disturbances by their missionaries in
England, an outcry was raised for repressive laws against
them. True to his principles of toleration, learned from
Locke, Shaftesbury protested against such proposals in a
' Letter on Enthusiasm,' addressed to Somers, the President
of the Council; and whilst he urged the graver reasons for
letting the missionaries alone, he treated their teachings
and pretensions with such happy ridicule, that the whole
movement speedily disappearedf from the scene. The next
year, appeared ' The Moralists, a Philosophical Rhapsody,'
called so as an apology for its discursiveness, which, how-
ever, in the free movement natural to dialogue, does not